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could be conveniently employed in street mains have radically
changed. In 1900 almost all the existing gas lighting in London
was carried out with a comparatively low pressure, in the
neighbourhood of 2 inches of water. In 1901 Blackfriars
Bridge was being experimentally lighted with Sugg 300 c.p.
lamps at a pressure of 10 inches of water; and in the same year
a striking paper was read by Mr A. W. Onslow,1 describing the
high-pressure installation, using 54 inches, at Woolwich Arsenal.
As a matter of fact, pressures in the mains of fifty inches are
now frequently exceeded. For example, it is stated that in the
recent high-pressure installation for the Dulwich covered tennis-
courts, undertaken by the South Metropolitan Gas Co. (and now
in some of the streets of London), as much as 80 inches was
employed, while in Birmingham and elsewhere over 100 inches
have been used successfully.
In a paper before the Sixth Annual Convention of the
American Illuminating Engineering Society in 1912, Mr F. W.
Goodenough gave some Interesting information on the progress
of the high pressure for shop lighting.
During the last few years there has been a great development
in what is termed " parade lighting " systems. A few companies
started the movement by making arrangements to supply a
number of shopkeepers in one block of buildings with high-
pressure gas, thus relieving the consumer from the necessity of
installing a private compressing plant of his own. The main-
tenance is in the hands of the gas company, and an inclusive
fixed price per annum is agreed upon. Such installations have
rapidly multiplied. The Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Co.
was one of the first companies to go into this on an extensive
scale. The length of high-pressure mains for this purpose seems
destined to make considerable progress, and to do away with
the inconvenience of individual compressors.
High-pressure gas has naturally found its most prominent
application in street lighting, where very powerful lamps are
demanded. Thus the new Keith lamps employed in the City
of Westminster are required to give from 2000 to 3000 candles,
and lamps yielding to 4500 c.p. are now available.
In.the high-pressure systems best known in this country it
is the gas supplied to the burner which is compressed.    There
is, however, no inherent advantage in using high-pressure gas
except for the purpose of producing a very intimate mixture of
1 Journal of Gas Lighting, 19th Nov. 1901..